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Streak of Ham 

By 

Joan Timberlake 


Rain played hopscotch on the win- 
dow as Angie twirled a piece of hair 
absent-mindedly around her finger, 
her sparkling brown eyes (which she 
liked to consider deep mysterious 
pools) eagerly studying her part 
again — all four lines of it, and struck 
a pose. “ ’Good morning, mademoi- 
selle, here is a letter for you. Sir 
Philip Ashburne is here. The bishop 
is dead — murdered! His body is in 
the library.’ ” 

She turned her head slightly and 
tried saying the lines with inflections. 

Her mother called to her, “Angie, 
it’s one-thirty. Time to go back to 
school.” 

“Yes, Mother, but I do wonder 
how Katherine Cornell or Helen 
Hayes would say these lines. Per- 
haps with just a little more am to 
them, don’t you think? I can just 
see my name on Broadway in lights 
- — ‘Angela Thorne — Greater than 
Bernhardt/ can’t you? I think 
Thorne sounds better than Mc- 
Nulty.” 

“Well, not just yet. Maybe in 
another ten years, but you have to 
be at school in ten minutes and you 
had better hurry.” 

“ ‘Parting is such sweet sorrow.’ 
OK, OK, I’m going.” 

Angie thought Biology Lab would 
never end. First she and her partner 
got someone else's earthworm, then 
she started thinking about the play 
and pulled back too much skin. Her 
drawing was out of proportion and 


her teacher made her redraw it as 
punishment for sloppy work. Finally 
the bell rang and Angie hurried to 
the auditorium. 

Jim Morgan was already there 
setting up props. He was student di- 
rector and leading man, as well as 
president of the Golden Circle Play- 
ers, and his looks combined with 
Crew-cut red hair, deep tan and 
very blue eyes and dimples had sold 
many a ticket to the productions at 
Lakewood High. With Jim, the play 
was the thing and he considered wo- 
men “merely players.” His dream 
was to become another Orson Welles 
and he tried to equal his versatility. 

Only two more rehearsals and it 
would be play night. Angie was ex- 
cited about the play but she also 
wished Jim would break down and 
date her. 

At dinner that night, Angie bub- 
bled on about the play. For the tenth 
time she explained it to her father. 

“It’s a mystery. The setting is an 
old English castle. Although I have 
a small part, it’s important because 
how would they know 'the bishop 
is dead — murdered with his body in 
the library?' ” 

Her father grinned, “Oh, they’d 
find the body when they wanted a 
good mystery story to put them to 
sleep!” 

“Dick!” 

“Well, Margaret, it would be nice 
to have variety. Why not have the 
body in the kitchen with the cook’s 
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food the chief suspect. But we'll go 
and hear our maid say again that ‘the 
bishop is in the library — murdered!' 
What time does the show start to- 
morrow night?” 

“Eight o’clock sharp. Jim insists 
on a prompt curtain but the cast has 
to be there at seven. Oh, I’m so ex- 
cited!” 

“Keep cool, darling. You still have 
twenty- four hours to hold that pres- 
sure down.” 

“I know I won’t be able to sleep 
a wink tonight. I just know it.” 

■ y 

The next morning Angie’s mother 
had to shake her awake. “Angie, 
Angie! It’s eight o’clock, Angie!” 

“Hm, good morning, mademoi- 
selle.” 

“No, not the play, Angie. It’s 
morning and time to get up.” 

“You mean FRIDAY morning! 
I don’t want any breakfast. See you 
after the show tonight. I’ll eat at 
the cafeteria today. I couldn’t eat 
a bite for dinner. Ooh, only twelve 
more hours.” 

Angie had never known such a 
long, long day. Nearly all her teach- 
ers were sympathetic though and 
didn’t give too much work. 

Just before curtain time, Jim gave 
them a little pep talk though it was 
obvious that he was nervous too, 
as he warned them against peeping 
through the curtain. 

“That’s for amateurs. Keep calm 
and good luck!” 

The curtain opened as Anne Elliot 
playing Lady Sara was seated on a 
sofa talking on the phone. The door 
opened and Angie as Cecille walked 
in giving her first two lines. As they 


came out O. K., she felt better, espe- 
cially after meeting Jim as Sir Philip 
in the wings and hearing his encour- 
agement of “Keep up the good work, 
kid.” 

As the act came nearer to a close, 
Angie came out for her last speech. 
She got through her first line — then 
her mind went blank! Eeveryone 
froze. The prompter prompted loud- 
ly but Angie couldn’t think. Her 
whole body stiffened. 

Finally Jim had to ad lib, “The 
maid just came from the LIB- 
RARY,” and the others finished the 
scene. 

As the curtain came down, Jim 
turned on her in fury. “Of all the 
stupid things to do. You call yourself 
an actress. If you never set foot on 
a stage again, it should be too soon. 
Get out of the way and let the 
actors work! 

Angie stumbled off the stage 
blinking back her tears and hearing 
his words ringing in her ears. All she 
was aware of was a desire to get 
home. She had no consciousness of 
even changing her costume. 

When she reached home, the door 
was locked but she crawled in the 
dining room window and went 
numbly up to bed. When her parents 
got home, they were worried about 
her disappearance and when they 
found her, began scolding her for 
worrying them needlessly. 

Angie looked at them and began 
crying again. She said bitterly, “And 
I called my self an actress. Better 
than Bernhardt! Ha! Ha! Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

Continued On Page 8 


DANCE 

By 

June Ashton 


There are three more months till 
May Day, but you would be sur- 
prised to know that its secret is out. 
In accord with the season, this per- 
formance is one of the most colossal, 
magnificent activities that takes place 
during a year at Mary Washington 
College. The hill is in bloom; the 
breezes are mild and it rains — some- 
times. The spirit of MWC blows her 
bugle, however, and the nymphs 
gather to partake of the feast of their 
own production. The gods of music, 
dance, and dramatics call forth their 
talents and cooperation reigns. They 
have involked the spirit of demo- 
cracy. 

For seven consecutive years, Mr. 
Levin Houston, III has written the 
musical score for the May Day Per- 
formance. There are many interesting 
notes attached to the composing of 
music, especially with a composer as 
colorful as Mr. Houston. For in- 
stance, such a composition requires a 
great deal of time — it is really a com- 
plete year's work, consuming more 
than three hundred hours of leisure 
time. The music is the basis for the 
performance so Mr. Houston begins 
his work long before his fellow work- 
ers in order that it be orchestrated and 
the dances choreographed on time. 
In fact, when Mr. Faulkner lifts his 
baton on May Day of 1947 , the 
subject for the ballet of 1948 will 
be decided and a score of new notes 
will be dancing through Mr. Hous- 
ton’s head. 


This year, our musical genius has 
turned magician and pulled a rabbit 
out of his hat. It is really an old trick 
that has been up his sleeve for some 
time, however. It is a ballet, light 
and melodious, based on the fairy 
tale, “Cinderella" or “The Glass 
Slipper." The idea was conceived 
during the years of World War II 
but put aside because of its unsuit- 
able gaiety and then pushed aside to 
make room for the celebration of 
Victory. “The Glass Slipper" has 
been written twice and revised to its 
present state in a theme entirely dif- 
ferent from the original, with one 
exception. In comparison with “The 
Shining Land," it is different because 
it involves no singing or speaking 
choruses. It is quite different in mood, 
being light and gay, full of tune and 
supplemented by many-hued cos- 
tumes. 

The libretto runs close to the ori- 
ginal story of “The Glass Slipper," 
It is a ballet within a ballet and the 
scene is a dress rehearsal for the final 
performance. The time and place are 
contemporary and versatile. Cinderel- 
la, the leading ballerina, comes in 
off schedule and in a horrible mood. 
Seamstresses are making last minute 
touches to costumes; members of the 
cast are limbering up; the Prince still 
hasn't deceided on which side to part 
his hair, and a state of general con- 
fusion rules. The actual rehearsal 
begins and Cinderella goes into her 
Continued On Page 16 
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" NON-CONFORMITY " 


By 

Barbara Keller 

Why should I conform to man’s wishes? 

What has he done for me? 

Do I owe him my life and limbs? 

Is he the one who made me? 

There is a more superior force 
The one who makes no claims. 

It’s always he whose works are nil 
Who demands the most acclaim. 

Are the flowers told where or when to grow? 

Do they follow a steadfast path? 

They grow where they happen to like it best, 

Where they get what they need for a heavenly rest. 

Their creator makes no demand of them 

And they ask no favor of him 

They are what they are and are glad to be 

They don’t need rules or society. 

Did an oak or a willow or walnut tree 
Ever ask to be allowed to grow? 

Who told them they could be so tall 

Or how many leaves they should lose each fall. 

Has a bird soaring high any well worn tracks? 

Is he told how to eat or live? 

Must he pay tribute to man or king 
Or ask an authority the colors for spring? 

Has man given me the right to live? 

Or aid when it’s needed most? 

Did he cause beauty, or love or health? 

Is it to him I owe my real wealth? 

These things are important — not inventions 
I need no society or silly conventions. 


Consulado 

By 

Gay Lane 


“Consulado” — black letters em- 
bossed with gold — stood clearly a 
space below the center of the rippled 
opaque door. Each time my eyes 
flickered over the words an exciting 
tingle yielded a quick breath, then 
a sigh. I was secretary to the Honor- 
ary Consul, Mr. Lewis, in Miami. 
Were he a citizen of that country he 
represented, he would be known as 
a Consul or Consul General. Yet, 
without that distinction, but having 
traveled and lived among the Latin 
American peoples, he was an excel- 
lent representative. 

The Consul has listed the unlisted 
duties. He represents the country at 
dinners, in the Consular Corps and 
in inter-American groups. He distri- 
butes literature to incoming Latins 
and outgoing travelers. He receives 
and entertains visiting Latins and 
helps them if they speak no English. 
He secures entry information. I re- 
member Mr. Greene who enjoyed 
the cooling breezes of one place so 
keenly that he wanted to take Jimmy, 
his cocker spaniel, for a visit. This 
required a letter to the State Depart- 
ment. Several weeks passed. An im- 
portant-looking legal letter in Span- 
ish arrived. It stated that the country 
would be glad to have this visitor 
provided he was inoculated for rabies 
and could show his health certificate 
stamped and signed by the Consul. 
I winder “Pup Passports” have not 
been introduced. 

The Consul issues visas, which en- 


compass length of stay, purpose, 
Consulate seal and his signature, to 
persons born in the western hemis- 
phere. One telephone call still has 
me puzzled. A foreign voice bearing 
the “what am I to do and I hope I'm 
not a bother” tone pleaded politely 
for help. He said, “I'm a citizen of 
Switzerland, my wife is French, my 
son was born in Latin America and 
he hasn't a passport and we want 
to go back and what am I to do?” 
I said, “Gosh, you are mixed up! 
One moment, I'll transfer you to the 
Consul.” I had by that time become 
very passport-conscious and I felt 
sorry for the little fellow without 
one. 

The “purpose of trip” often 
brought smiles. You recall how strict 
travel regulations were several months 
ago. Business or stay home. Honey- 
mooners easily thought up a refrain, 
“Personal Business,” and romance 
flew for romance to a romantic 
country. Then there were the au- 
thors, geologists, hunters, lawyers, 
and photographers. My fondest re- 
membrance is of the absent-minded 
biology professor. I was worried 
about him because he had no health 
certificate, no police record, no photo- 
graphs, no references. But he wasn't 
worried. He said, “They'll let me in 
the country.” When I received his 
card telling of his arrival I was much 
relieved. I shall remember, too, the 
fifty-three year old divorcee with 
tight new curls and freshly painted 
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face who was going to forget her 
past and begin life anew. She found, 
scenery and memories are not behind 
the same door. 

Any returning native required the 
Consulate seal on his passport and 
also a special check-up. Often politi- 
cal exiles are banned. Each month a 
mimeographed “black” list arrives. 

I lived in constant fear one of those 
listed would greet me. In my mind, 

I had these exiles associated with 
gangsters, but I had never seen any. 
My office friends knew I hadn't and 
were forever expounding their wick- 
edness. The day came. The door 
opened. A tall, thick-set, voracious- 
looking, beady-eyed gentleman pad- 
ded through, followed by two 
charming, dark - haired, dark - eyed, 
smiling, young girls. I judged them 
to be about my age. He planted him- 
self and his toothy smile deliberately 
mid-center before my desk. One girl 
stepped to his right. The other noise- 
lessly glided to his left. He said, “I 
seek Mees-ster Lewis.” Palming his 
hands outward, he continued, “They 
no speek Eng-gleesh.” Mr. Lewis 
heard the request and said, “Show the 
Senor in.” Spanish inflated the rooms 
and I pushed my hair back, straining 
to catch even one understandable 
word. My curiosity consumed my 
ability to perform other tasks. Al- 
though I was studying Spanish, it 
was still in the vague spoken-slowly 
stage, with pantomime. Soon he 
came out, the girls on his heels. At 
the door he turned, said, “hasta 
luego.” A few minutes passed. A call. 
“Exile File, Miss Lane.” My throat 
contracted, my hands flew to the cab- 
inet and I ran with it to Mr. Lewis. 


There was a rustle of pages — then 
silence. He was one of them. The 
card he had left bore neatly engraved 
the exact duplicate of the name listed. 
And Mr. Lewis told me both the 
girls were his wives! He chuckled 
when he said it but I never could 
get him to say he was teasing. 

Another duty is to clear ships. Cer- 
tificates in reference to food, crew, 
health and departure date have to be 
checked and signed before the boat 
embarks. The captains of the vessels 
usually come in. The first few im- 
pressed me so, I sat and stared at 
them, and I doubt if I even blinked! 
Which makes me feel rather foolish 
now that I think about it. Later on, 

I plied them with questions. Nothing 
pleased me more than for the Consul 
to say, “I can’t see him for a few 
moments.” My favorites were a 
French Canadian and an actual Cas- 
tilian. The latter once said, “Si, 
Senorita, I am going for bananas.” 
My exact sigh I could not explain 
nor do again, but I must have con- 
veyed my taste for bananas because 
a couple weeks later a smooth voice 
in my ear said, “Senorita Lane?” 
I said, “Ye-es?” He stated: “I have 
bananas for you.” My “Captain 
Barne,” I am sure, was more of a 
squeal than a well-modulated secre- 
tarial voice. He asked my home ad- 
dress. The next morning he drove 
up as I was leaving. He sprang from 
the car, opened the trunk and after 
a few panting grunts stood holding 
two full stems of luscious golden 
bananas. I convinced him one stem 
would be more than sufficient. 

For days I ate bananas. My friends, 
Continued On Page 16 
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By 

Sylvia Lane Shears 

The French theatre of the latter half of the past 
century has been immortalized in the canvases, post- 
ers, and lithographs of the dwarfed painter, Henri- 
Marie Raymond de Taulouse-Lautrec. Lautrec, who 
was born at Albi in the south of France, broke both 
of his legs at the age of fifteen, and grew up with 
the fully-developed torso of a man supported by 
stunted and twisted legs. 

Lautrec's handicap served only to increase his zest 
for life, which he found at its brightest and gayest 
the qualities the artist demanded. 

As his name became more and 
more associated with theatrical circles 
producers engaged Lautrec to do the 
covers for their show bills. The art- 
ist discovered newcomers, among 
them May Milton, and May Belfort, 
the English dancer. He devoted him- 
self to furthering the careers of his 
favorite actresses: Berthe Bady, Mar- 
celle Lender, and Jeanne Granier, the 
star of musical comedies. Jane Avril, 
the soloist dancer at the Moulin 
Rouge, with her aura of aristocratic 
superiority, held a special fascination 
for Lautrec, and he did innumerable 
portraits of her. 

Not only did the inquisitive, en- 
thusiastic, little painter portray the 
entertainers, but he found illimitable 
subject-matter in the audiences, the 
people who came to watch and be 
amused. He sketched them sitting in 
boxes at the theatre, at tables in the 
Continued On Page 14 


in Paris' Montmartre. There, in the 
midst of the music-halls, cafes, cir- 
cuses, dance-halls, and theatres, he 
sketched and painted the outstanding 
personalities. 

While Lautrec was extremely fond 
of pageantry and the theatre, he was 
more interested in the individuals 
who composed it. He was the first 
to develop today’s attitude of idol- 
atry for the star of a production. He 
followed the rise and fall of a mul- 
titude of Parisian favorites. As they 
progressed from the obscurity of a 
Montmartre billing to the more 
fashionable theatres and music-halls 
in the center of Paris, Lautrec would 
continue to paint them in the roles 
he liked best, until the public came 
to think of the actors as masters of 
those parts. Night after night Laut- 
rec would go to the same theatre, 
take the same seat, and paint the 
same actor in the same pose until 
the picture was one which portrayed 
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STREAK OF HAM 
Continued From Page 2 

“Don’t feel that way, darling. 
We’ll talk about it in the morning 
when you feel belter. Remember 
everyone makes mistakes sometime.” 
“Huh, I’ll never go on the stage 
again, and I’ll never go back to 
Lakewood High again. Just to be 
laughed at and made fun of! Never!” 
“Hush, hush, try to go to sleep 
now. We’ll talk about it in the morn- 
ing.” 

In the morning Angie was still 
bitter and rebellious. Her mother 
tried comfort and sympathy but 
neither helped much. Finally she 
tried violence. 

“So you’re a quitter! A coward! 
You think that neither Cornell nor 
Hayes was ever nervous or had a 
flop. If you had an ounce of spunk, 
you’d go back and try out for the 
next play and show them!” 

For a second Angie showed a spark 
of hope, then she said dully, “They 
would never let me be in another 
play.” 

“Well, you know what I’d do? 
I’d work backstage, prompt, or 
understudy. Show them that I was 
interested regardless!” 

Angie showed some of her old 
sparkle. “I’ll do it! Senior Drama 
Club is going to put on a play next 
month. I’ll show them!” 

When Angie walked in the tryout 
room, Jim looked at her and raised 
his eyebrows quizzically. 

She was angry for a minute, then 
she grinned and taking new courage, 
walked over to him. 

“Don’t worry, I’m not going to 
ruin this play. I thought you might 


need an understudy or another stage- 
hand.” 

“Well, we can use an assistant 
prompter. You’ll learn the parts that 
way and if we need an understudy, 
you’ll be ready. Say, I’m sorry I lost 
my temper last week. I guess I was 
sort of excited.” 

Angie started to say something 
nasty, then remembered the old say- 
ing that honey catches more flies than 
vinegar and her mother’s words, so 
simply replied demurely, “I guess we 
all make mistakes.” 

When he wasn’t on stage during 
rehearsals, Jim got the habit of stay- 
ing in the wings telling Angie of his 
plans and ideas. 

Then something happened four 
days before the night of the play. 
Betty Cameron got appendicitis. 
Angie didn’t know whether to be 
glad or sorry. It was a small part 
but one with good, meaty lines — 
funny without being coy or self- 
consciously cute. Jim helped her get 
her inflections and movements cor- 
rect. 

The night of the play Angie ate 
dinner at home. She told her parents, 
“I can’t be any worse than I was 
last time. I’m just going to take it 
easy tonight. I don’t even have to 
wear a costume — just this sweater 
and skirt. I guess I had better amble 
over and put on my makeup. Seeya!” 

Jim was waiting for her at the 
stage door. “Angie, wait a second be- 
fore you go in. I want to tell you 
something.” 

“What — a warning not to mess 
up this play?” 

“Angie! You know me better than 
Continued On Page 14 




musical era still heavily under the 
influence of Wagner and the more 
extrovert romanticists, this whimsi- 
cal composer dared to write extra- 
vagantly simple pieces, giving them 
such houmorous titles as “Limp Pre- 
ludes for a Dog/' “Bureaucratic 
Sonata” and “Pieces in the Shape of 
a Pear.” The story is told of Ravel 
who, tongue in cheek, would shock 
his fellow students at the Paris Con- 
servatory by playing one of his friend 
Satie’s quiet, unpretentious little 
“Gumnopedies” — the very antithesis 
of their overembellished music. It 
need hardly be added that they failed 
to appreciate the Ravel-Satie humor 
at their expense! 

Satie was an individualist at any 
cost, but a sincere one, who sought 
that individuality through a disatis- 
faction with the declining romantic 
movement and its massive orchestra- 
tion of big ideas. His simple, clear- 


By 

Shirley Hoffman 

The world of music has produced some very 
strange geniuses throughout the centuries, but 
none more strange or more fascinating than the 
modern French composer, Erik Satie (1866- 
1925). His name, however, is still unfamiliar 
to the world in general, and his music remains 
unheard except under the rarer conductorship 
of a Paul Paray or a Leonard Bernstein. In a 
cut directness, the strange titles of 
his works, and the novelty of his en- 
tire musical speech aroused many 
stormy discussions in Parisian music 
circles, but his influence was not long 
in making itself felt. Debussy became 
acquainted with Satie in 1890 while 
the latter, forced to earn a living as 
he could, was working as a cafe 
pianist. In the course of a long and 
very close friendship Satie did much 
to help clarify Debussy’s musical 
aims. It is usually accepted that Satie 
also gave his good friend the idea of 
composing an opera to Materlinck’s 
Pelleas and Melisande , which later 
became Debussy’s most ambitious 
work. Ravel, too, was quick to admit 
the influence of Satie’s idiom on his 
own music, and both he and Debussy 
paid due homage to this innovator. 

Shortly after the First World War, 
and even as early as 1910, Satie be- 
came the leader of a group of adoring 
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disciples who hailed him as a prophet 
and pioneer, they produced music 
growing out of his pointed, economic 
style. The famous “Les Six,” a group 
of young French composers who 
came into prominence just after the 
war, named him their sponsor and 
reacted against all other schools of 
French music, preferring to build 
from the twin cornerstones of Satie's 
simplicity and the jazzy music hall 
style. And again it was Satie who 
half consciously, half by chance out- 
stripped by forty years the contem- 
porary atonal and polytonal com- 


posers. The work of this fanciful 
and often mystifying man of music 
(shown to best advantage in his 
“Socrate,” for orchestra and voice, 
and in his ballet, “Parade”) will 
never be fully appreciated, until the 
music-loving public insists that he be 
recognized as other than a humorist. 
In spite of pages of truly great 
beauty this illusion of his being only 
a miniaturist and humorist persists. 
But one thing is certain, nevertheless: 
Satie does indeed occupy a place 
apart, a very special niche, in the his- 
tory of contemporary music. 
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THOUGHT BEFORE A WINDOW 


By 

Barbara Ann Bentley 


Throughout the day the rush goes on 
As men grab blindly for existence. 

Still others stand and sadly view 
This man-made chaos of a world. 
There is no God, these sad ones wail . . . 

Inside my secret self I smile, 

Oh, stupid ones, look up and see 
The glory of a midnight sky. 


The Proposal 

By 

Jane Stimmel 


Peggy and I came back from the 
post office and settled ourselves in 
her room to read our mail. My let- 
ter, one of the usual gripe kind from 
a friend in the service, was dull, so 
I put it aside and demanded to know 
if there were anything good in Peg- 
gy's letter. 

“I don’t know if it’s good or not,” 
she said slowly, “but here it is. 
Johnny wants to know if I’d like 
an engagement ring for Christmas.” 
“Johnny Seton?” I exclaimed. 
“But Peg, dear, you know — ” 

“Yes, I know. I can’t marry him. 
But I wish I didn’t have to tell him.” 
“Oh, for heaven's sake!” I snap- 
ped. “You certainly haven't given 
him any reason to ask you. Besides, 
there's not the slightest possibility of 
your ever getting married to him. 
You’re in college, and you’ll graduate 
next year, and Johnny only got 
through high school by the skin of 
his teeth. There just aren't any com- 
mon grounds.” 

“Yes, but I can’t tell him that, 
Jane, and you know it.” 

“O. K. But let’s not worry about 
it now. What time is it? I have class. 
See you later, honey.” I hurried out, 
but I noticed that there was a wor- 
ried, thoughtful expression on Peg- 
gy’s face as I waved goodbye, and she 
didn’t respond. 

The week went by uneventfully, 
and it was not until Friday that Peg- 
gy told me that Johnny was coming 
down from Wilmington for the 
weekend. I noticed that the thought- 
ful expression had returned, and she 
seemed genuinely concerned over her 
answer. 


“He’s so sweet, and so lovable 
that I just can't disappoint him or 
hurt him,” she told me. 

“Certainly,” I remarked causti- 
cally, “We’ll just give up everything 
and dedicate our life to making 
Johnny happy just because we can’t 
disappoint or hurt him.” 

“I could tell him that I want to 
finish college, but that will only take 
another year, and he'd wait for me. 
Or I could tell him I love someone 
else, but I don’t want him to think 
that I’ve just been using him for 
my own amusement.” 

“Which you have,” I finished 
for her. 

“No, I don’t think I have.” she 
answered. “I like Johnny. He's very 
nice and he’s so constant. He’s al- 
ways there when I need him or when 
I just want someone. He’s just about 
the type of guy that I'd like to marry, 
if he had a college education, of 
course.” 

“I know,” I said sympathetically. 
“Every time I think of that heel 
I love — oh, I could marry Johnny 
myself! Well, what will you tell 
him?” 

“I don’t know! I wish I did. Do 
you have a date?” 

I assured her I did, and we made 
plans to go to the movies in the 
afternoon and to stay together as 
much as possible to prevent Johnny’s 
inevitable question. 

Had Peggy not cared for him at 
all, she would never have bothered 
about his proposal. However, Johnny 
Seton meant more to her than she 
allowed herself to think. In the past 
year he had become her mainstay, 
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and she was dependent on him to 
steady her impetuousity and to quiet 
her willfulness. Johnny didn’t argue, 
and Peggy, who was argumentative 
and tense, found herself relaxed and 
comfortable with him. Johnny was 
also, despite our protests, an attrac- 
tive man, and we both knew that 
he would be successful in the photo- 
graphic business. Yet there was no 
feeling which was comparable to love 
at all. Peggy had lost her heart to 
Danny McKeane, and there was no 
regaining it. Danny was overseas, and 
though she had made no promises, 
Peggy was marking time until he 
would come home. 

Saturday was a bright, clear day, 
and it was with elation that I looked 
forward to the afternoon and even- 
ing. Peggy was plainly nervous and 
I tried to assure her that everything 
would be all right. She, however, was 
positive that something would hap- 
pen. 

Something did. I was notified by 
telephone that my date would not 
be able to make it on Saturday. 
Would Sunday be all right? No, 
Sunday would not be all right, but 
there was nothing I could do, so I 
let it go at that. 

Peggy was very much disappoint- 
ed, and the prospect of staying on the 
hill all afternoon disturbed her. I 
promised to stay with her as long 
as possible. 

The afternoon was very pleasant. 
Johnny, Peggy and I walked over 
the campus and talked about almost 
everything. The trees, with their 
burning colors, glistened in the sun- 
light, somehow putting a golden haze 
on the whole world. Peggy's spirits 


rose, and it was with no qualms at 
all that I left them in the College 
Shoppe for dinner. 

The evening passed slowlV for me. 
Somehow, I had acquired the feeling 
which Peggy had, and as time dragged 
on, I became more and more worried. 
If Peggy could avert the question — 
but I knew she could not. 

I prepared to spend the night in 
her room so she could tell me what 
happened. At about ten o'clock, I 
settled myself in her bed and tried 
to read. After what seemed an eter- 
nity, the ten-thirty bell rang, and 
I waited impatiently for Peggy to 
come. 

The look on her face astounded 
me when at last she did come. I re- 
strained myself, and silence reigned 
until she went into the bathroom. 
Then, unable to hold it in any 
longer, I jumped out of bed and fol- 
lowed her. 

“Well, what happened?" I de- 
manded. 

‘“Nothing," she said shortly. 

"Peggy," I looked at her. "Didn’t 
he mention it at all? Well, don’t just 
stand there! Tell me!" 

"Yes, he mentioned it." Fury 
was in her face, her voice. "He asked 
me if I’d marry him, and when I 
tried to explain, he stopped me. Said 
he didn’t want to know why." 

"Then what’s wrong?" I asked, 
greatly relieved. 

"The expression on his face," she 
burst forth. "Blast it all, Jane, he 
looked relieved!" 

I laughed. I had to. And, thank 
heaven, so did Peggy. 

“Well," she said when she caught 
Continued On Page 16 


The Blue Mist And The Miracle 


By 

Alice Radolinski 


The waves gulped fitfully. The 
boat was small. It resembled a funer- 
al pyre and it was. The most hor- 
rible aspect of starving to death, 
thought the man, was the weakness — 
no strength, no feeling; only the 
brain thinking, and the silence, the 
sun rising in the light, burning 
through the day and the blue midst 
drifting slowly through the night. 
It was a cycle of pain, stupor and 
thought; always thought, strange 
ideas, and hallucinations. 

Then out of the blue mist, came 
the bird, and the weak hand grasped 
it by the foot. It struggled but the 
man seemed to gain strength, and 
it would not move away. The bird 
was wounded. It was sick. It was a 
dirty white and its yellow eyes bulged 
in fear as he dragged it to his face 
in order to see it. One small move- 
ment and he could kill it; one weak 
twist. The yellow eyes screamed at 
him in terror, and then his brain 
began its thinking — to kill it in its 
terror, to devour it like a mindless 
animal? How long would it nourish 
him? He had always wondered how 
he would die. Would he cry out for 
mercy from a God he had long ago 
ceased to think about? Would he 
die with dignity? What was he 


really made of, what was he like? 

This bird, he thought, is a miracle. 
It terrified him. Could its flesh save 
him? Was it meant to save him? This 
was a miracle, it was something 
big — it must be thought over and 
treated as the big thing it was. 

He laid the bird aside and looked 
at it. It fluttered and looked at him 
with terrified yellow eyes. You are 
beautiful, he thought, you are a 
beautiful miracle. Then he moved 
feebly to clasp his hands over his 
breast. “God,” he murmured apolo- 
getically. Then the stupor came and 
the tiny boat drifted. The man and 
the bird lay together and the sun 
rose in the daytime and the blue 
mist came at night. 

Then suddenly the bird raised its 
neck from the rough boards and 
cried out. A man's voice went 
through the darkness and a light 
searched the waters for the tiny boat 
passing in the night. 

When the man and the bird had 
been carried aboard, a doctor came. 

“I doubt,” he said, “if he will 
even regain consciousness.” 

And the man spoke weakly from 
the bunk. “Take care of the bird, 
take care. It has saved my soul.” 
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THEATRE 

Continued From Page 7 

crowded cafes, and at the ringsides of 
the circuses. Every phase of theatrical 
life, from the bustle of the dressing 
rooms to the tenseness of an audience 
watching a daring tight-rope walker, 
found its way onto his canvases. 

Lautrec caught the superficial fri- 
volity of the Parisian Gay-Nineties, 
as well as its underlying seriousness. 
He has earned his title of painter of 
the French theatre. 


STREAK OF HAM 

Continued From Page 8 

that by now! I was just excited that 
night. I wanted to tell you I don't 
care how it goes if you'll let me 
take you to Pete’s for a coke after- 
ward." 

"Why, Jim, I think that's the 
nicest thing you ever said. Sure I'll 
go with you to Peter’s but I promise 
you I won't forget my lines this 
time. Let’s go in now." 

Continued On Page 16 


PSALM OF A CITY-DWELLER 
By 

Joan Goode 

I have come to know my town so well 
That I have love for it as for a man. 

The longer times I see it and I smell 
Its careless scents, 

And feel the changing hints 
Of seasons, then the more I can 
Embrace it, though I know it’s only 
A dark place to be lonely. 

Full of sound and fury is my city; 

Full of spots of artificial peace called parks. 

The noises jeer at them with searing pity 
For their lack of doing. 

Streetcars gaily spewing 
Hum and clatter and people and sparks, 
Make grey pigeons in the gutter 
Softly scold and softly flutter. 

I embrace the stores of vacant eyes — 

The filling stations with their saleful signs, 
The hopeful newsboys with their chanted crys. 
And ugly men, 

With wrinkles in their skin, 

Who carry supple children and their whines. 
While mothers glory in the bright display 
And finger purses in a wishful way. 



By 

Alice Callaway 


The Plotters . By John Roy Carl- 
son. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1946, 408 p. 

Who are the Plotters? What are 
they plotting against? The plotters 
are the Gene Talmadges, Gerald L. 
K. Smiths and Agnes Walkers who 
beguile the minds of the American 
people. They set race against race, 
religious group against religious 
group. They hide behind a poisonous 
“Nationalism” and “Christian Amer- 
ican” front, and seek to dominate the 
reason of dissatisfied citizens. So 
clever are their methods that often 
well-informed, intelligent men and 
women are lured into their snare. 

John Roy Carlson presents many 
startling facts in his second exposure 
of the under-cover workers against 
democracy. He gives special attention 
to groups seeking to pollute the 
minds of unwary veterans. These 
groups wave the American flag with 
high patriotic fervor, scream “Ameri- 
ca for Americans,” and demand a 
government by and for “Christian 
Americans.” Many of the leaders of 
these groups are recognized by Carl- 
son to be workers in Nazi and Com- 
munist groups before the war, and 
they are being carefully watched by 
government investigators. 

Detailed attention is given to the 
rise of the old Ku Klux Klans, 


“Nationalists,” and swindle veteran's 
organizations. These groups are 
nation-wide in their scope. He de- 
nounces, with documented evidence. 
Gene Talmadge and former senator 
John E. Rankin and Theodore G. 
Bilbo for their support of the Klan 
and for arousing anti-racial dissen- 
tion. Special note is given to different 
groups who distribute Anti-Jewish 
and Anti-Catholic propaganda. 

There is a strong resemblance be- 
tweeen these groups and similar 
Nazi organizations which sprang up 
in post-war Germany under Hitler. 
Carlson predicts that unless action 
is taken to wipe out this unrest, the 
same thing can happen here. 

Carlson suggests that it is possible 
to combat these groups by teaching 
tolerance to all and by combating 
corrupt ideas with sound ones. Amer- 
ica has over fifty different cultural 
strands and dozens o f religious 
faiths. In the past the melting of 
these nationalities into one has 
strengthened her, and given to her a 
vitality beyond other nations. Pre- 
judices were subdued to win the war, 
but they must be abolished to main- 
tain peace, and as the author points 
out the “Christian Americans,” the 
“Nationalists,” and kindred groups 
are working against this, trying to 
Continued On Next Page 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Continued From Page 15 

stir up dissention, and they are wait- 
ing for the time to strike. Intelligent 
citizens must work together to wipe 
out these factors. 

John Roy Carlson, a pseudonym 
for Arthur Derourian, is a natural- 
ized citizen of American ancestry. He 
was educated in America, and is a 
lecturer and investigator, as well as a 
writer. Under Cover , published in 
1943, presented to the unsuspecting 
public the subversive underground 
work in America. The Plotters is a 
"must read" for thinking Americans. 


DANCE 

Continued From Page 3 

routines, but after several trials, 
throws a small fit because the tempo 
doesn't suit her. She once more tries 
and in the midst of her childish rage, 
breaks her leg. Castastrophe! Who 
will take her part? Well, you know 
the rest. One of the docile, shy little 
seamstresses steps forward, and hav- 
ing learned the dance while she sewed, 
she does the part to perfection. Every- 
one is amazed when the glass slipper 
fits her. 

These are the plans, but the out- 
come cannot be predicted until the 
time, the place, and the hour of the 
actual performance dawns. It seems 
ironical that the toil of so many 
hours should merit only one small 
half-hour in the public eye. 

PROPOSAL 

Continued From Page 12 
her breath. "That's that. But I do 
wish he'd looked hurt — or some- 
thing!" 
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CONSULADO 

Continued From Page 6 

the maid, the gardener, the neighbors 
ate bananas. Once I was stared at for 
twenty-five blocks because I followed 
my sudden inclination to ask the 
elderly man seated by me if he 
thought I favored a banana. And the 
lasting result was the moving in of a 
new family in the upstairs apartment. 
These mice were the most precocious 
I ever met and only slightly dampen- 
ed my enthusiasm for the Consulado 
and its work. 


STREAK OF HAM 

Continued From Page 14 

Angie sparkled her way through 
her part so capably that she started 
an infectious glow in the rest of the 
cast. As she was jitterbugging with 
Tom Alcott, she thought back to her 
last performance and crossed her 
fingers. 

Afterward everyone started mill- 
ing around backstage and there were 
many cries of "Angie, you were 
wonderful! Super! Grand perform- 
ance but why in the world weren’t 
you given a bigger role?" 

Angie smiled ruefully, “Because 
I did such a thorough job of ruining 
my last show." 

“Oh, don't be foolish. That was 
last month. You'll be Lakewood's 
Cornell." 

Angie laughed. "A month ago I 
would have agreed with you. Now 
I know better, but thanks for the 
kind words. Will you excuse me 
while I take off my makeup? I'm 
sorry. Bob, I already have a date. 
Be seeing you." 

Continued On Page 17 


wLcmaTauA ELTA 

By 

Phyllis Derrigon 


“Sappho and Her Poetry" was the 
subject discussed at the December 
meeting of Sigma Tau Delta. Vari- 
ous selections from her work were 
read by Dorothy Conway; then 
Mary Ann Ross told the group 
something of the poet’s interesting 
life. Jeanne Hazelitt summarized the 
work of Handel and played several 
recording from “The Messiah" 
which is always inspiring during the 
Christmas season. The meeting was 
held at the home of Dr. George Earle 
Shankle, the club’s sponsor. Dr. 
and Mrs. Kirby were the guests of 
Sigma Tau Delta for the afternoon. 

At the January meeting, T. S. 
Elliot, and his works were reviewed 
and discussed. Marilee Hicks was 

STREAK OF HAM 
Continued From Page 16 

Jim stood at the stage door. "I 
thought you might have changed 
your mind." 

“Why?" 

“I heard Bob Regan say that he 
wanted to ask you for a date after 
the show. You know he has that 
swell red convertible." 


chairman of the program. She sum- 
marized the poet’s life and told the 
group something of his style of 
writing. Polly White reviewed two 
of his outstanding poems. “The 
Wasteland" and “The Hollow Men" 
which have made Elliot one of the 
better-known symbolist poets of our 
day. Kitty Clark read a number of 
his selections and interpreted them 
for the group, inviting discussions of 
the interpretations. 

At the February meeting, Isabelle 
Larrick and Phyllis Horton are to be 
the co-chairmen with Marjorie Mur- 
ray and Ann Challender assisting 
them. The subject for discussion has 
not yet been announced. 

“Maybe so but it’s more fun for 
me to walk with you than to ride 
with him." 

Jim looked at her in a way that 
sent tingles up her spine. “You may 
not be Cornell in everybody’s book 
but you win my vote. Ready to go to 
Pete’s?" 

“Oh, yes , ’lead on, McDuff.' ’’ 
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With You College Girls 
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SHIPPING 
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24 Hour Taxi Service 
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PHONE 70 
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Go By Greyhound 

In Comfort, at Low Cost On 
Frequent Schedules 

W. D. Jones & Brother 

| It’s easy to plan your trip by Grey- 
j hound — whether you’re bound for home 
1 or for a vacation visit to some other 
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GROCERIES and MEATS 
Fish and Oysters in Season 
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SEA FOOD 
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Shop 
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Specialist In 

COLLEGE SPORTSWEAR 
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Shoppe 
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